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THE THREE LITTLE ROSES. 
A GERMAN FOLK’S SONG. 
Translated by Mary Howitt. 


I went to the forest-well ; 
—Drank not a drop there ; 

I went to meet my heart’s dearest love, 
And saw her nowhere. 


So I looked all around me 
On every hand, 

And | saw my heart’s dearest love 
With another man stand ! 


She standing with another man 
Was sorrow to see! 

—Now, Heaven keep thee, heart’s dearest love, 
Thou'lt ne’er belong to me. 


I went and bought paper, 
Ink bought I, and pen, 

And wrote to my heart’s dearest love 
That I’d ne'er see her again. 


Then heart-sick I lay down 
On the green moss and hay, 
And three little roses 
Fell just where | lay ; 


And these three little roses 
Were all bright and red. 
—Thus know I not if my love 

Be living or dead! 


—_—~ 


The German Volkslieder, or people's songs, bear a 
great affinity to those of the border and the lowlands of 
Scotland. They have the same simpli¢ity and tender- 
ness, the same rudeness and irregularity of eonstruction ; 
and have ih both instances so rooted themselves into 
the hearts of the people, that it would be impossibic to 
displace them by anything more smooth or sentimental. 
The song we have now given, and which has been 
thought worthy of an illastration by the renowned 
Sonderiand, of Diisseldorf, may be taken as a fair 
specimen of this class. 

Asin many of our own folk’s songs, there is in this also 

a sort of inconsequent reasoning,which to a matter-of-fact 
mind may appear almost like nonsense; for instance, 
itis not easy tosee what the three little roses have to do 
with the disconsolate loyer’s state of mind, or their 
colour with the life or death of his mistress. It is pos- 
sible that some popular superstition might ae 
this; but I am unacquainted with it. The rude and 
irregular rhythm belongs to the original, and this 
I have purposely retained, although I have made no 
attempt at the dialect, which in German may be 
compared to that of our dales of Westmoreland, bor- 
dering on Yorkshire—one of the sweetest and most 
purely Saxon dialects of England. 
- There is this difference between the old English 
ballad poetry, and the Volkslieder of the Germans,— 
the ballad poetry of England is a thing of the past, 
of the feudal ages, and the times of clanship and 
internal discord. The Volkslieder of Germany are the 
people's songs at this moment. They are spread, and 
known, and living in the minds of the common people 
everywhere, as much now as ever. 


— a 








LORD MORPETH’S SANITARY BILL. 


Ten years of labour in the cause of sanitary reform, 
on the part of men who know the extent of existing | 
evils, and are earnest to remove them, have at last | 


produced a result. 
Health of Towns,” is now introduced into Parliament by 


the Government, which is comprehensive and satisfac. | 


tory in all its leading principles. 


The present Government has the advantage of ample | 
materials for legislation on this important ap 9 and | 


of possessing the fruits of the experience of former 
ministries, as well as of the best authorities, public and 
private, and has most wisely availed itself of them all, 
“Tt would be seen,” said Lord Morpeth in his introdue- 
tory speech on the 30th of March, “that all political 
parties had contributed alike to the progress of this 
measure; and that if any effectual measure on the 
subject were ultimately carried, the praise of having 
done so could not be monopolized by any one party in 
the state, but must be divided among several successive 
Governments, and among different parties.” This 
candid and graceful avowal of the merits of former 


A measure for “ Improving the | 


ministries was responded to by the House, and will not | 


fail to elicit the sympathies of the public. “Several | 
persons of great accomplishments, and ardent benevo- | 
lence,” continued Lord Morpeth, ‘both in and out of | 


the House, had taken great pains, in a way that did them 
infinite credit, to inform and excite the public mind on 
the subject; and if he now, mainly by the accident of 
his position, found himself, at the eleventh hour, 
bringing forward a measure to accomplish their objects, 
he begged te proclaim that he was doing so, because he 
had been a gleaner from their stores, and had been able 
to avail himself of their previous efforts.” 

Foremost among the band, whose services have been 
thus acknowledged by the minister in a spirit which 
reflects honour on himself, stand the names of Dr. 


Southwood Smith and Edwin Chadwick. The public | 


feels confidence in the legislation which is founded on 
the experience and counsels af men like these; tried 
servants, who have deyeted their time and energies for 
years to the cause. In sketching briefly the history ofsani- 
tary improvement, Lord Merpeth adyerted to the origin 


of the inquiry under the Peor Law Commissioners by Dr. |; 
Southwood Smith and Drs, Arnott and Kay in 1838; the | 


former having madea pergonal inspection of Whitechapel 
and Bethnal Green, and described in writing on the spot 
what he saw. 
nished, picturing as it did the condition o 


of misery, neglect,and disease, such as no report has 
equalled since the publication of Howard’s “ State of 
Prisons,” was followed by his “ Report on the prevalence 
of fever in twenty metropolitan districts.” These two 
documents produced a great impression on the country, 
and led to the first notice of the subject by the legisla- 
ture, as stated by Lord Morpeth, when in 1839 the 
House of Lords, on the motion of the Bishop of London, 
presented an address to the Queen for an inquiry and 
report similar to the above throughout England and 


. Wales, and the address was responded to by Lord John 


Russell’s letter to the Poor Law Commissioners, direct- 
ing the inquiry to be made, and by Lord Normanby’s 
letter in the following year extending it to Scotland. 
The results of these inquiries were laid before Parlia- 
ment and the country, in 1842, in Mr Chadwick’s 
copious and admirably arranged “Report on the sani- 
tary condition of the labouring population of Great 
Britain.” Lord Normanby’s “ Drainage of Buildings” 
bill which followed, and which had passed the House of 
Lords, was dropped at the expiration of the Whig 
government. Following the history given by Lord 
Morpeth, we now arrive at the commission instituted 
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by Sir Robert Peel, in 1843, for further inquiry ; before 
which the first witness examined, whose evidence is 
published, was Dr. Southwood Smith, who stated that 
the disease formerly described by him still continued, 
and with increasing virulence; and that the poor in 
their neglected localities were still exposed to causes of 
disease, suffering, and death, peculiar to them, and the 
malignant influence of which is steady, unceasing, and 
sure.” He added his conviction that these evils would 
continue, and would increase, until effectual sanitary 
measures were taken. How completely his prediction 
has been verified the reports of the Registrar-General will 
show. The report of the commissioners was laid before 
the House in the succeeding year, and their recommen- 
dations formed the basis of Lord Lincoln’s bill for the 
“Sewerage and Drainage of Towns,” though several of 
those recommendations having a more important 
bearing on the practical working of a sound and 
effectual sanitary measure were disregarded. This bill 
shared the fate of that brought in by Lord Normanby, 
and fell with Sir Robert Peel’s administration. 

During these protracted but vain attempts of the 
legislature to remedy evils, the magnitude of which is 


now acknowledged on all hands, two new elements were | _ 


introduced. The one was the startling and dreadful 
mortality of last summerand autumn, when the unusual 
heat of the season acting on the ever-present causes of 
disease existing in our unsewered and uncleansed dis- 
tricts, and more especially in our crowded and pent-up 
courts and alleys, increased the number of deaths by 
fifty thousand in a part only of England. The other 
element was the formation of the Health of Towns As- 
sociation, founded by Dr. Southwood Smith, and the 
publication of his Report on Lord Lincoln’s bill, pub- 
lished by the committee, the main suggestions of which 
have been adopted by the Government; the most im- 
portant perhaps being the creation of a special authority 
for executing the Act. Lord Lincoln’s bill gave that 
superintendence to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department ; but, observes Lord Morpeth :— 

“The Committee of the Metropolitan Health of Towns 
Association published a very full and able report on 
the provisions of that bill, of which a considerable por- 
tion was occupied by remonstrances against that use 
being made of the Home Secretary, on the ground of 
his time being already more than engaged by the 
onerous and multifarious duties of his own department. 
They reported that besides the general superintendence 
of the large internal affairs of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, he had also the ultimate superintendence of 
the police, of prison discipline, and of the Poor Law in 
the United pf phew a hese statements were tanta- 
mount to proof that the Home Secretary could not pro- 
perly be burdened with this addition to his duties.” 

It is unreasonable to impose on any man the task of 
pertorming duties so onerous and complicated as these ; 

ut to load him with new labours, requiring exact 
knowledge and careful attention to minute and often 
conflicting details, is altogether absurd. All competent 
judges are agreed that no act of this kind can be effici- 
ently and economically carried out without a special 


authority to superintend and direct its working. Char- 
tered companies and petty local boards will be opposed 
to it, but the great and vital interests of the public re- 


quire it. The Goyernment is convinced of this, and the 
public will support the Government, if they see that the 
men who haye their confidence, and whose energy has 
originated the measure, are appointed to carry it through. 
So perfect was Lord Lincoln’s knowledge of sinister in- 
terests, and so + his dread of them, that they made 
him leave Laden out of his bill. In fear of commis- 
Sloners of sewers, of corporate bodies, and of water com- 
panies, he actually left London, the centre of all the 
abominations as well as all the wealth of the country, out 
of his bill. Its Whitechapel, its St, Giles’s, and its 








Bethnal Green, were left in all their uncleanness. Lord 
Morpeth has shown a more manly and a wiser spirit, 
though it has been pronounced by Lord Lincoln in his 
place in Parliament to be simply rashness. Let the 
people show that their bold was more sagacious than 
their timid friend ; that he who proposes to perform the 
service they require, thoroughly relying on their help, 
understood them better than he who shrunk from the 
fullness of that service, from the apprehension that no 
such help would come. 

Let the practical appeal which their enlightened and 
true friend has thus made to them be responded to. By 
public meetings numerously attended, by the intelli- 
gence, unanimity, and ardour shown at those meetings, 
and by the number of petitions, embodying their feeling 
and determination, let his heart be encouraged and his 
hands strengthened when again he appears as their 
advocate (and that will be on the second reading of 
their bill on the 23d of the present month), in that House 
where there are few advocates of the real interests of 
the people, and where the sound of the people’s voice, 
echoing from without, is necessary to give effect to any 
voice pleading for them within. 


—— 
SIGHTS IN SOUTH GERMANY. 


BY ABEL PAYNTER. 


No. Il.—Down to Vienna.— Milk; its Priests 
and its Wise Men. 


‘ Vienna, September, 1844. 
‘0 

AnD so you were charmed by our Guide, who 
showed us and our friend, the Poet, the way over the 
hill from Braubach to St.Goarshausen :—and a pleasanter 
walk was never taken, albeit, at last, our good friend, 
being fat, did grow “scant of breath :”—and so the 
thoughts of that ramble make you feel a hankering 
“to be with me on this.” I could give you a dozen good 
reasons why it would not have yielded you the pleasure 
of the former holiday. 

I am, first and foremost, by no means sure whether 
you would like to own the Rhine beaten by a river 
not pure German—but Austrian—Hungarian—Dalma- 
tian—Moslem, and what not. Yet, in the point of scenery, 
I think it is:—and (without odious comparison) the 
people are very engaging. The whole thing is fuller of 
costume and colour than aught we saw last year. We 
touched Passau, during a Volks’-fest, when, to a cattle- 
show, anda giving of prizes, succeeded a horse-race. You 
should have seen the street beneath the windows of The 
Hirsch after feeding time, when gentle and simple 


‘streamed out, breathing bad tobacco and good humour ! 


You should have seen “the celebrity” which heralded 
the sport ! Here, one must be methodical, ceremonious, 
even when most festive. Before the race began, the 
horses were to be led the circuit of the town, three 
quarters of an hour’s walk, along pavement as bad as that 
which murdered our feet at Ahrweiler. And first came the 
band of the burgher guard,in a cart bedecked with arches 
covered with ribbons and rosettes, a row of fir trees on 
each side. Then came the umpires, or the Committee 
of the festival: goodly gentlemen in blue coats and 
white trousers; each with a stupendous scarf bobbing 
against his horse ; and going through the manége, with 
a mixture of primness and bodily fear one knew not 
how to be thankful enough for! And then came the poor 
horses, fine animals, in fair condition, (the cattle are 
generally fine in this land,)—which I won’t try further 
to describe,—and next the jockeys, who merit some- 
thing more special. Do you remember, thirty years 
ago! seeing Mr, Ryan, and Mrs. Ryan, and Master 
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Ryan, ride at Wigan fair? They belonged to that 
family; clumsy hobbledehoys, in a filthy finery of 
tawdry jackets—buckskins, which the Cook would have 
rejected as materiel for his ragout—and boots, that 
looked as if they were built according to Colonel 
Hawker's receipt for duck-shooting! Two pair, at 
least, that I marked, were, I am sure, by themselves, 
heavier than the ‘whole man Day or Chifney when 
dressed for a flight on horseback. On clumped these 
louts; (there was a dreary old post-boy among them !) 
and then, the whole world of Passau walked after. 
Old women, with strange black caps and their throats 
tied up—a prevailing sight here, where goitres are to be 
found—young ones, of rare beauty ; and the finest race 
of. male peasants to match them I ever saw: the entire 
cavalcade—band, authorities, horses, jockeys, and popu- 
lace—as white with dust as one of the hedges on a road 
out of London. The whole procession was nearly as 
confusing, and as unlike anything English, as one of 
those feasts in the African village which are described 
as made up of sand, and shrieking, and naked crowds, and 
tom-toms! I did not go out to see the horses run, but 

did. The highest prize was twenty gulden. 
The poor steeds ran for about twenty minutes, on the 
high road to the goal, and back again: and, as usual, 
the horse won which no one had expected would. And 
the next morning Mine Host of The Hirsch presented me 
with a printed list of prizes and winnings, which, by an 
unprecedented effort of the Passau press, had been got 
out, ere the festival was utterly dissolved—that is, fif- 
tecn hours too late ! 

You would have found character, too, or Iam much 
mistaken, in visiting the fortress which over-crows 
Passau, more imperiously even than Ehrenbreitstein 
does Coblenz. The Sergeant who showed us over it, on 
our simply asking at the gate, was a capital fellow: 
soldierly, and correct to a salute in his civilities. I was 
never so bowed upon in my life : never so enlightened as 
to foreign military niceties—and in such German ! 
Colognese is purity itself compared with the Danube 
speech, which seems to me to have made its own Hun- 
garian and Italian and Illyrian words. You hear 
« Basta,’. “ Indietro,” and the like, on board the 
steamer, besides other impossible mixtures of vowels 
and consonants, which, if you please, shall be Magyar ! 
But, whether you found character or not, you would 
have found a view beating the prospect from Ehren- 
breitstein by one river: since here, besides Danube and 
Inn, the Ilz comes down: black as bog-water, but very 
clear—a poisonous stream, that keeps a streak to itself 
for many miles after the conflux. 

Past Passau, however, comes the scenery — nay, 
past Linz—from which town I wrote to ——, and 
so cannot pretend to write about the upper Danube 

in. Leaving Linz, however, first and foremost, 
as you sweep down to Mauthausen, the Alps rise on 
the horizon; and the peaks of these glistened white 
with snow against the deep sky. Then comes the pic- 
turesque Schloss Nieder-Walsee; and further down, 
and further from the shore, the Castle of Clam Mar- 
tinetz rising proudly among the woods. Not long after 
this is gone, the boat arrives at one of the most striking 
river-passages the world has to show, the Strudel and 
the Wirbel :—real bond jide rapids, and a whirlpool; 
and not like the poor tame show under the Lurleyberg, 
which always makes me accuse the Spirit of that Rock 
of treating the Rhine pilgrims as Bottom did the Athe- 
nian ladies; and since the waters must roar, making 
them “ roar like any sucking-dove.” This I know, that 
Ihave seen not very keen-sighted tourists wrangle on 
which side of the stream the much vaunted Gewirr exists. 

The Danube is a less compromising and well-behaved 
stream. There is no mistaking its terrors. But it is 
not very casy to describe them: so rapid is the succes- 
sion of picturesque objects—so strong (at least, I found 





it so) the first excitement. You have scarcely admired 
Grein, which stands lovesomely at a bend of the river, 
a clean white tempting-looking village, with that inter. 
mixture of foliage among the houses I always miss so 
much on the Rhine :—when a whirl of the narrowed cur- 
rent sweeps you down among rocks, which the King of 
the Kobolds must have shaped, to show his wondrous 
adroitness—with here a chapel, and there a crucifix, and 
anon a tower, I know not in what order coming ;—for 
the power of the water, and the power of steam, acting 
in concert, the sensation of descent is the next thing 
to that delicious flying, of which every child has dreamed. 
The boat seems hardly a hand’s breadth from the 
rocky barrier, absolutely under the very tower and trees 
which fringe it; when another twist of the roaring 
water (it is too abrupt to be called a course) flings one 
into the midst of a caldron yet more picturesquely bor- 
dered, and of a yet more violent wrath. And then the 
boat—be she even of as robust a frame as was ours, the | 
Mariana—pauses and staggers, as if about to yield—and | 
another sweep of the torrent comes. You look into the | 
writhing, boiling whirlpool—and there are cries of the | 
sailors, and ecstacies from every one on board oa 
and it is all gone! I have partaken of nothing like that | 
three minutes’ flight. Afterit, though one picture after | 
another of great and varying beauty succeeded, I could 
look at no new object till Weideneck and Milk camein | 
sight. The former isa fine and imposing ruin, which 
appeared, from a distance, to have some affinity to that 
beautiful Moorish castle of Reichenburg behind St. 
Goarshausen. The latter is one of those monkish | 
palaces which are as distinctive of the Danube, as the | 
robber castles of the Rhine stream. 

Architect Prandauer had assuredly one or two magni- | 
ficent points in the situation allotted to him for his | 
building ; and he contented himself with making the | 
utmost of them. Thus, the bastion-like front of the 
Monastery which abuts on the perpendicular rock, 
between which and the stream there is but a path, is | 
beautifully planned ; the two wings of the vast building 
being connected by a screen, which sweeps the very | 
verge of the precipice with a most graceful oval, a large 
central arch admitting a fair view of the gorgeous | 
church behind it. ‘Aw reste, Mélk does not get beyond 
a hospital, or barrack, in architectural style; though | 
the mass, spreading out each way from the above feature | 
into two long ranges of wall, be imposing, from its | 
extent. 

“The Ox,” at Mélk, where the steamer flung us out, | 
(it is literally so,) is the poorest inn we have as yet har- 
boured in. But the landlord is smiling and jolly; and 
he has three beautiful children, and one huge dog, after 
the country fashion ; and I was silly enough to like being 
“ put up” for the night in one of the Pilgrims’ cham- 
bers, with a Madonna above the looking-glass. More- 
over, there is a sort of garden,room, or pavilion, up the 
court-yard, very redolent of stable, but with a balcony 
overlooking the river, in which daintier folk than any 
of us might dine well with such a view, and under such 
asun, and with such a plenteous basket of peaches 
brought to us, by way of whet (sooth to say, they were 
rather crabbed and flannelly eating). Here, by the way, 
one has got into a new culinary zone :—béck hahn, (fried 
chicken,) is the great dish; but we had trout, sweet as 
May-dew, and a half bottle of Erlauer wine—being, to 
speak metaphorically, now also in the cellar of Hun- 
gary. And the coffeeis everywhere admirable, guiltless— 
which is much to every coffee-drinker—of chicory. 
have a wicked pleasure in inflicting these details of our 
creature comforts upon you, knowing how they will add 
to your “ hankering.” 

After dinner it was time to knock at the Monastery 
gate. It is proverbially disadvantageous to have set 
one’s mind much on anything: and I had made much of 
Molk, for many a day. I should not first have seen 
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| St. Florian’s ; for Mélk has not that air of retirement 
| which the visitor admires, howsoever the resident be 
_ bored thereby. If you were bent on seclusion, would you 
| like to be perched cloge above a river—one of Europe’s 


| and luscious fruits. 


great highways—and to be taunted every day by passcrs- 
by from Paris, and London, and Frankfort, and Berlin, 
free to come and go where and when they list? There 
are vagrant spirits whom -such a scene would irritate 
into cruel discontent ; whereas, take away the temptation, 


| and time and steady mental self-discipline might calm 


them into being very respectable eremites. But the 
gentlemen at Milk seem to wear their clerical garb very 
lightly ; they even lay it aside when they travel: one 
with whom one of us spoke, having expressly assigned as 
a reason, the deliverance from restraint—“ I cannot,” he 
said, in all honesty, “talk to young girls in if.” Another 


/ came down to The Ox, to sit in the smoke, and drink his 
| beer, and hear news of Sir Peel, and conjectures as to 
| the chances of war and peace ; and if I mistake not, he 


would have said, “ Ha! ha!” at the sound of the trum- 
pet, with the best of the fighters who ever led a brigade, 
Bible in hand.—I was again surprised on board the 
steamer to see another Priest openly reading Shak- 
spere’s “ Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

For gentlemen of this quality,—who would seem more 
nearly to resemble the Abbés of France before the 


| Revolution, than the Savonarolas or Loyolas, who have 
vindicated monachism by their lives and acts,—Mélk 


is the very place. They have splendid rooms, a fine 
library—I doubt not a capital cook and cellar—a bril- 
liant church, and a renowned organ. This last gave me 
occasion, too, to perceive that they have a most gorgeous 
garden. had told me to look at the instrurhent ; 
and while waiting for the Schoolmaster of the little town, 
who, in the absence of the musical Reverend, keeps the 
key, we strolled into this paradise of dainty devices 
Such pear-trees clipped into pyra- 
mids, with flushed bacchanal-looking fruit, pushing 
out their cheeks among the glossy leaves; such a wall 
thatched with loaded fig-trees! The hot-house, I am 
sorry to say, was filled with onions in place of pine- 
apples :—but then the ground round the fruit-trees was 
carpeted with mignonette and coreopsis; and an open 
door, which let one through into a grove of walnut-trees 





| fringing a fish tank, crammed with gold fish, was 
| barriered on either side by some splendid plants of the 


Datura Arborea, and great glowing dahlias of choice 

sorts, I was never in precincts more richly cheerful. 
Your musical taste does not go the way of the organ ; 

80 it will be enough to say, that I found the instrument 


| of Mélk at least equal to its reputation, with a creamy 
| sweetness of tone I never (or it is a fancy) hear in 


England. The Schoolmaster was not much of a player, 
and after exhibiting the forty stops, seemed glad to 
escape a couple of the richer. He was about the 
only man I ever saw, who, having the run of so superb 
an organ, appeared to care little for it. It is all the 
beer! They drink, and drink, and drink, till they 
become human swill-tubs. These eyes saw at Wertheim 


| One single throat swallow eight huge glasses; and if 
| Capacity keep pace with bulk, our Schoolmaster ought 
| to have been good for eighteen. 


But Mélk has its men, who are wide awake. The 


Principal of the Monastery is a redoubtable mineralogist 


—TI was not worthy to see his cabinet of quartz and 
lias, ete..— but we fell upon one of his familiars—a 
quarryman, the Sam Weller of the country side; and 
for threadbare garments, debt, and sociability, its 
Richard Swiveller too. He, too, came to The Ox, for 
his gossip, his beer, and his audience :—well nigh as 
fantastic in his rags as Edgar in “King Lear.” An old 
jacket, which had been of the gayest plaid cotton, was 
now shrunk, and stained, and patched with every 
colour. His feet were bare; but his battered sugar- 
loaf hat of straw was stuck round with sprigs of Geum 








and barberry clusters; and that Tyrolese cockade of 
bristles, and a feather, which is so particularly smart 
and knowing looking. Up and down the yard and the 
stube he hopped with the gait of a lame raven, and the 
bird’s shrewdness without its ill-nature ;—telling queer 
stories, singing odd songs, and dancing the most ir- 
regular of polkas. He had a handkerchief full of gun- 
powder, ready for some blast, which he flourished about 
so dangerously near the cigar my Panza gave him, that 
landlord, boots, and a bagman, who chanced to be also 
nooning at The Ox, had to plot to get it out of his 
harum-scarum hands. They told me, that while work- 
ing one morning, he had found a treasure of old coins ; 
whereupon he had bought a couple of cows, and an- 
nounced free beef and beer to the dor/, till all his money 
was spent! Yet he is well accredited as being an 
acute and experienced miner; and when ‘the bee” 
could be got out of his bonnet, talked sensibly enough. 
But that was only for about one minute out of ten; and 
the rest were spent in that scaramouch merriment 
which becomes rather sad when the funny man is 
wrinkled and gray-haired, and, for poverty’s sake, must 
needs go barefoot. His great desire seemed to be to treat 
every one to beer, and to get some one else to pay for it. 
—I grieve to add, that he himself, on the second day’s 
visit, had drunk so much before he arrived, that he fell 
into sad disgrace. 

We meant to have made a push for Aggstein—-the 
Rose-Garden of Schreckenwald the Robber—early the 
next morning; but a terraced meadow by the side of 
the Monastery detained me, that I might get by heart 
the view it commands. It is a jewel in any man’s 
picture-gallery; and the air had that same bracing and 
balmy feeling that our humid climate’ never gives 
us. * * * * 

Taking to the water again, from Milk down to Dur- 
renstein, the river continues beautiful, and it has ano- 
ther good moment at Krems, where Kloster Gittweih, 
another monkish palace, is seen on the top of a hill, two 
or three miles (guide books say four) from the stream. 
The rest is wide and willowy, rather desert-looking. 
By the way, I have not yet spoken of the pleasing intri- 
cacy given to the Danube by its multitude of islands, 
Far worse sport could be found by the dreamer than 
floating about among them in summer weather.—Well, 
then, suppose us at Nussdorf, the favourite landing- 
place for Vienna, with the most confusing and tardiest 
arrangements for disembarkation I ever saw; and sup- 
pose the cleanest of the particularly clean Vienna fiacres 
picked out, and that we are rattling towards the gay 
City,—one of us to the tune of Strauss’s “ Gabrielen 
Walzen,” doing his best to doff moodiness, and to don the 
“ let-us-eat-and-drink” spirit, which makes the Austrian 
populace so fat, and with their fat so good-humoured. 
Here we are at the lines; and there are you at the end 
of your patience. I care little, so I have tempted you 
to stretch on to the Danube. 


—~— 


“ EVERYBODY'S DUTY.” 


Napoteon is reported to have said, “ However little a 
man eats, he eats too much.” This observation had 
reference, undoubtedly, to those only who have a 
superfluity of food always at command : it is a wise and 
useful remark ; but like most other startling aphorisms, 
must be received with a qualification. If but a tithe 
of its truth be valuable, it is at the present cra that 
we ought to be impressed with its importance :—at this 
alarming era, when Famine—that appalling monster— 
stares us in the face, bidding us listen to the groans of 
suffering millions, and prepare for our own share in her 
terrible visitation. Hitherto, this generation has 
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known Famine only as a matter of history; little dream- 
ing that with our acknowledged skill in cultivation, 
Famine could ever be exhumed from her sepulchre, to 
stalk again among the nations, and immolate as many 
victims as have her fell sisters— War and Pestilence. 

Of a truth, we in our pride have met with a rebuke, 
which ought to humble us to the very dust ; but while 
we bow in meekness of spirit, let us receive the 
lesson like men, not worms; let us join heart and 
hand to abate the evils now pressing upon the more 
helpless of our compatriots, and still threatening all 
classes ; while we give our whole energies—finite though 
they be—to ward off future evils of a like tremendous 
character. 

Every man—of whatever grade—(and woman too) 
from the prince at the elbow of the throne, to the sturdy 
beggar who vows he “will not work,”'—every member 
of the community, we repeat, has a solemn duty now 
imposed upon him by the force of circumstances, and 
that is, to-use economy in the consumption of food. 
The reckless will scoff at this, and probably waste the 
more; the sensualist will demur; the unthinking may 
be arrested and induced to listen to reason; the good 
will thankfully heed us, and assist our earnest en- 
deavours to carry out a meritorious design, by using 
their influence on every one within their sphere. To 
all who will listen, then, we say most impressively, that 
we each one ought to impose a check upon our own 
appetite: and to place a bar in the way of our incon- 
siderate dependants, to prevent any extravagant abuse 
of farinaceous food. In one respect, we could wish the 
whole community catholicised ; a weekly abstinence 
would achieve considerable saving ; and as men, alas ! 
too often require a bribe, we promise to all who will 
restrain their love of eating,—an abundant increase of 
health, strength, good temper, and self-respect. 

In order that similar calamities, from which we are 
now suffering, may be averted in future years, we entreat 
those who are connected with agriculture to make the 
best use of their common sense, and powers of observa- 
tion; they will see the wide extended mischief that has 
come upon the nations, in consequence of this myste- 
rious destruction of the potato ; a destruction so decided, 
that it has been assigned to fifty different causes ; thus 
proving that in many ways this esculent has been at- 
tacked, and that man has been in no degree the cause. 
One of the surviving parties of stout discoverers, is con- 
fident that an insect effected the mischief; and the 
creature has been christened—its name actually changed 
—to render its claims to the destruction more forcible. 
The Vastator (devastator) is a long known aphis, that 
attacks the leaves of the potato. A second set of 
theorists, more potent than ‘the former, are positive 
that fungi sprout in the heart of the tuber, and extend- 
ing from the middle to the outer skin, expand on the 
outside. The third conclave are firm in their belief 
that the sole agent has been a peculiar electrical state 
of the atmosphere. We stop here; for three valid 
causes, “the least a death to nature,” are surely 
sufficient to warn our growers from incurring the risk 
of a third year of disappointment and rottenness. 

Among the numerous sticcedanea for flour which 
exist, how surprising it is that our choice of esculents 
should be so circumscribed. Would it not be a 
healthy view to take of the present dispensation, that 
we are decidedly incited to extend our knowledge to 
other kinds of food, which have been till now, if not 
unknown, quite unappreciated? Might we not derive 


(1) See Police Report from Lincolnshire. “A man taken 
up tapes was sent to jail, where he stated that he 
had for seventeen years, adding, ‘I never have worked, 





and never will work. I get three shillings a day, and each da 
have as much food given as would last me for a week. This 
sell at the loliging Dowees every night, and get spirits and coffee 


t o make me comfortable.’ 





information from the Chinese, who make use of a vast 
variety of nutritious vegetables in their daily susten- 
ance, instead of restricting themselves, as we do, to two 
or three chief articles of vegetable consumption—bread 
and potatoes? In their densely populated country, 
who ever heard of famine? Scarcity at times they must 
have, for China is not exempt from the casualties of 
the seasons; but scarcity does not extend to all the 
productions of a country ; so that if one of two of them 
fail, these thrifty people have many others in reserve, 
Their industry is proverbial—their economy admirable 
—their ingenuity in turning everything to account 
beyond all praise; and apparently beyond our apathetic 
natures to imitate. 

In China every inch of ground is made available: in 
our redundantly peopled kingdom, there are miles of 
land lying waste, (we do not even allude to extensive 
plains, etc.) wayside strips, not affording pasturage to a 
donkey, a goose, or a pig: scraps, corners, banks, wide 
ditches, etc. etc., are to be seen on every side; where 
not only nothing is grown for the service of man or 
beast, but much does grow that is detrimental to both 
the one and the other—-crops of noxious weeds, that 
flourish in rank luxuriance. 

Most true is the old saw, “ Wilful waste makes woeful 
want !” to an anxious and observant wayfarer, the sight 
of so much valuable soil entirely useless is very terrible. 
Can nothing rouse our law-makers, landlords, farmers, 
churchwardens, even overseers of the poor, so that they 
may be induced to bestir themselves in our exigency, 


and rescue these portions of soil fur the use of those of | 


the poor who will work? 

To return to “Everybody's duty.” It is imperative 
that we abate our consumption of food. The error 
committed by those who can afford to “ indulge in the 
pleasures of the table,” is, that they tax the powers of 


the stomach too severely ; and the result is, that medi- | 


cine-vendors, regular and irregular, grow rich at our 
expense. It is a grave mistake, that we require all the 
nourishment which we consume; half the quantity | 
would be more than sufficient to ensure robust health. 

Millions of human beings in India subsist on rice | 
alone, and on this spare diet perform every needful duty | 
with vigour, and endure with ease the toils of warfare. | 
Millions also in Africa and Asia find pleasure and | 
sufficiency in dates and coffee; their almost incredible | 
feats of horsemanship, and the hard discipline of the | 
desert, are sustained on no more generous fare. Yet 
other millions in South America undergo fatigues that 
would annihilate an Englishman, upon the daily ration 
of a handful of cacao-nuts, and a calabash shell of water. 

It is true, that these are all natives of southern lati- 
tudes, and that we who inhabit a colder zone require 
more “ satisfying” food: granted; we do, but we do not 
need half as much as we mistakenly consider to be 
essential; for, be it remembered, these abstemious 
people whom we have cited taste no animal food, while 
whole hecatombs are daily offered up in holocausts, to 
appease our insatiate desire for the stimulating diet of 
animal food, in addition to undue quantities of farina- 
ceous nourishment. 

We are no advocates—Heaven forbid !—for that weak, 
niggardly, mistaken, ungrateful system, which teaches 
the unwary to abstain from enjoying the innumerable 
good things spread before us; we enjoin every one, on 
the contrary, to “eat, drink, and be merry;” emphati- 
cally we say 
beneficence ;’ we must append the context, however, 
which is, “he best proves Ie gratitude forthe (hitherto) | 
abundant feast that is always awaiting him, who par- | 
takes of it—1n MODERATION.” | 

Notz—The foregoing remarks have been delayed, until the 
subject (of famine), which then piessed heavily on every mind, has 
outworn itself; but the main object of the little paper is cogent 
as ever, namely, MODERATION in every species of enjoyment. 





——_ 











“use—but do not,abuse—the gifts of | 
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SUSAN LEE'S BIRTHDAY ADVENTURE, AND 
WHAT CAME OF IT. 


BY EDWARD YOUL. 


Parr I. 


A TALE, 


A spring morning was never more welcome to any 
| &mall but very very pleasing specimen of humanity 
than it was to little Susan Lee at daybreak, or about 
| one hour after, of the twenty-second of March month, in 
| the year for universal Christendom, 1846; a year which 
my readers will easily remember to have been very pre- 
| cocious in its vernal tendencies. By the twenty-second 
| of that month, the hedges were in full leaf. Trees came 
| out strongly in spring fashion. Daisies were up, and 
looking lively. Like other precociousthings, however, 
| such as genius, for instance, the maturity of that year 
| did not realise the promise of its youth; at least, in 
fecundity : for it was almost unexampled in fair wea- 
ther. But we must not speak lightly of the ordinations 
| of the seasons. 
Little Susan Lee had received paternal and maternal 
| injunction to-dress herself in her best—her very best 
| apparel. Poor Susan ! if clothes on the back be real in- 
| dices, as the world will have it they are, of merit at the 
| heart. Her apparel was new once, undoubtedly, but it 
| must have been a weary while ago, though; and so, to 
| state a very shocking truth, Susan was shabby. But 
| there was not a cloud on that March morning; and 
there was no wind:stirring, and really the air was 
| warm, as if the year had been a month older. Anda 
| little neighbour had told her on the previous night, that 
there were primroses in the country,—as indeed there 
| were, growing and blowing on banks that had a south- 
erly aspect. Did her thoughts dwell then, for one 
moment dwell, upon her faded dress? No,—she thought 
only of her journey, of the grandfather she was going 
to visit, of the presents she was to carry him, of the 
fine morning, and of the primroses. 
And she had thankfulness—this young child—in her 
| heart of hearts for the fine morning. She did not ex- 
press it in words, but it lay like a serene joy in her 
breast ; and ever. and anon found utterance in a warbled 
verse of song. On that-March morning, Susan was 
twelve years old. Her grandfather would also say, “ I | 
am sixty-three years old to-day.” Thus, childhood and | 
| age might exchange birthday compliments. Twelve | 
and sixty-three. Prospect and retrospect. 
' Susan took her basket, which contained her present, | 
and into her little pocket she thrust a purse of her own | 
| knitting, which contained her mother's present, eigh- | 
' teen shillings in hardest silver. 
hard-working a nobleman as you could find in London, 
or in seven days’ ride beyond it. Very coarse were his 
honest hands, that for eighteen years had been making 
bricks as fast as they could be made. And Agnes Lee, 
his wife, did jobbing, and charing, and washing; a 





much-toiling, manifold-deserving lady. A better couple | 


never lived in God’s sight religiously. These were 
Susan’s parents; and with their consent, and even by 
their direction, did Susan undertake the journey to 
which she was now bending all her energies—even 
~ to Croydon. From Lewisham, where her home was, 
the distance was eleven miles. But she was likely 
to get a lift upon the road, would sleep at her grand- 
| father’s, and return the next day ; again, it was probable, 
_ getting a ride that would ease her feet upon the home- 
ward route. 

Primroses on southern banks, and green hedges, and 
trees that nod to you in their first leafiness, with a dry, 
hard, gravelly road, that at every fresh turning bids 
you come on and welcome, alluring you with promise of 





Absalom Lee was as | 





beauty hitherto undetected. Above all, the songs of 
birds, and the clear, invigorating atmosphere,—not for- 
getting the beautiful blue sky overhead,—are glorious 
attendants upon a spring journey into the country. The 
rays of the sun warm you, but are not oppressive. You 
can almost look at the great planet without winking. 
Susan was minded to do so, but on making the expe- 
riment she was forced to convert one of her hands into 
a verandah, and did not entirely succeed even then. 
However, in having to blink a great deal, and in 
getting dazzled, there was a zest given to the charms of 
the morning—a radiant morning. Merciful Heaven, 
make such mornings, or rather the enjoyment of them, 
very plentiful to poor children, and poor parents ! 

Her mother had said to her, “ Don’t talk, Susy, to 
trampers onthe road; many of them are dishonest, and 
would rob you, if they found that you had money about 
you.” Snsan, of course, promised that she would not, 
and looked, in consequence, very shy upon a travelling 
tinker who overtook her, and who persisted in calling 
her his little sweetheart, his little wife, and other non- 
sense of that sort, until he became audaciously ridi- 
culous, and addressed her as grandmother, and aunt 
Peg. The child did not know whether to laugh or cry. 
There could ‘be no harm in the tinker she thought— 
he had such a merry face. And the young disciple of 
Lavater judged aright. There was no harm in the 
tinker—none at all. 

For if ever honesty was written on man’s brow, ‘it 
was written on the brow of that tinker. Even the child 
could tell that it was no mask —no forgery of his own. 
When the writer is Divine, the caligraphy is too 
beautiful—too glorious to be forged. 

He altered presently, and instead of the jovial, jocular 
fellow he had been, grew saturnine, with a slight lean- 
ing towards misanthropy. Indeed, before long, he 
became hypochrondriacal, and averred that he regarded 
mankind as shams. 

“ Now,” he said to Susan, “ you wouldn’t think that 
I was a sham, would you? But I am.” 

He said it earnestly, as if he meant it. Perhaps he 
did. But Susan replied, that she did not quite under- 
stand him. 

“TI mean,” said the tinker, “ that I am a fudge— 
that’s my meaning, — a fudge,—and we are all fudges, 
—youare a fudge.” 

Susan was uncertain; she had never been called so 
before. After musing for a minute or two, she ventured 
(not forgetting her mother’s injunction, by the bye, but 
she couldn’t shake her companion off) to ask whe- 
ther a fudge was to be considered good or bad ? 

“ Why, that’s as it happens,” rejoined the tinker; 
“ there are some good fudges, perhaps; I can’t say I’ve 
known ’em, though. There was a man down in the 
country, where I was lately, who wanted to get into 
Parliament, and so he gave two hundred pounds towards 
a school for teaching poor children to read and write. 
Now, the folks in those parts called him good. I said 
—fudge. So putting that together, it makes good 
fudge, don’t it? Oh, half the world is fudge,” said the 
tinker, roundly. 

“ You said just now that all the world was,” remarked 
Susan. 

“ Yes, all the world. O yes, all. The birds an’t— 
the animals an’t ;—but we are—fudges all of us.” 

He became thoughtful after this, and did not speak 
until they came to a spot where two roads crossed each 
other at right angles. 

“T am going this way,” he then said, facing the left- 
hand road. “ Good bye. Mind, you are a fudge—I am 
a fudge—we are all fudges.” 

He made a comical obeisance, and Susan went laugh- 
ing on her way. She soon came to a public-house, the 
landlord of which kuew her father, and undertook to 
get her “a lift” in the next cart or waggon that came 
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by. She had not to wait long. - The driver was civil | don’t come every day; but it’s our birthday, an’t it, Proper, 
enough, but was not inclined to be affable, so she did | sweet? Here's many happy returns, Susy.” | by fifte 
not venture to ask him what a fudge meant, and| ‘“ The same to you, grandfather,” said the child. | the thr 
whether he thought that appellation might justly be-} “No,” he said, emphatically ; “no, Susy.” Beet 
long to her. When she remembered that the tinker| ‘“ No, grandfather?” “Lik 
had exempted birds and animals, she hoped within her| “No, Susy. I mean it. You needn’t look s0 as- panion. 
own mind that he had misjudged her, for in innocence | tonished. I am sixty-three.” barring 
and contentment she desired to resemble birds and “ But you don’t want to die, grandfather ?” 

animals. Heaven forbid, but to wait heaven’s good time. | 

Oh, that grandfather! Sixty-three years had dealt | The pie was excellent, but Susan’s appetite was spoilt 
kindly with him. Fifty-three, you mean? No, threescore | by the affair of the purse. The grandfather's wasn’t— | 
and three on that March morning; but wearing them | not a whit. The old man had some seeret to commu- | 
as lustily as old Time himself: a decided hale, fresh, | nicate: he was so mysterious and pleasant; he made 
youthful old man. Ah, youth lingered in his heart, | minute inquiries about the tinker, bidding her describe 
and then the face never grows old—never, but goes | his personal appearance ; and being satisfied with her 
quite young, and even childlike, to heaven. Of course | replies, he grew more mysterious than ever. 
he was glad to see her, glad and surprised, for he had More mysterious ! he became a riddle, and spoke in 
had no intimation of her intended visit conveyed to | Sphinxian fashion, to his grandchild’s great bewilder- | 
him. He would have had a pudding made, if he had, | ment. Her perplexity was at its height, when he told | 
he said, and have boiled a rabbit. Oh, Susan laughed | her, that, after all, there might be something in fudge. 
at that—a rabbit, of all things ! ‘J don’t go so far as the tinker,” he said. “ Thus, 

“ Why, see, grandfather, what I have brought in my | I don’t think that you're a fudge, Susy. I don’t think 
basket ;—my present, mind, for I paid for it, though | your mother is; nor your father; but Iam. Yes, I am 
my mother made it, and I paid for the baking, too, | a fudge, very often, God help me.” ‘ 
all out of my own earnings. There—a rabbit pie. “ You, grandfather ?” 

I called it my present, but it’s like making myself} ““ Yes, O yes, so are many people that I know! But 
a present, an’t it? for I shall help you to eat it, grand- | come, I mean to give myself a half-holiday this after- 
father.” noon, so put on your bonnet, and we'll take a walk | 

She clapped her hands, and her merry laugh rang | through Croydon. Did you ever see the railway, Susy?” | 
freshly out, at the old man’s feigned astonishment. “ Very often, at New Cross,” she said. 

“To think, grandfather,” she said, “that you should Proceeding to the station, they saw an engine, witha | 
have said ‘ rabbit,’ and that it should be a rabbit pie. | long train of carriages after it, go tearing away towards 
| Now, if it had been mutton, it would not have been a | London. 

joke, would it?” ‘«‘ There’s no fudge in that, Susy,” said the old man. 

Why, of course not; but, being rabbit, it was a Joe She looked in his face, in mute mystification, for she 
Miller, quite. was completely puzzled by this fudge. 

* And now for mother’s present,” she continued, and “There's no fudge there,” the old man went on. 
her little hand dived into the pocket for the purse | “ That’s real, that is; a fact—God help us—as real as 
containing the eighteen shillings—deeper—deeper : no, | life, almost as great. Twelve miles in half an hour; 
there was no purse there. and they could do it in fifteen minutes, they say. Where 

It was quite true; there was no purse there. shall we be in fifty years, eh, Susy?” 

The tinker must have robbed her. She would never| Fifty years—and the speaker sixty-three ! : 
trust human countenance again. Oh, it is a sad hour| “For it’s only in its infancy now,” he continued, “ not 
for the heart of child or man; and worse, much worse | out of its cradle, as we may say. And, thinking of 
must follow it, when the Lavater theory becomes sus- | that, what shall we be doing in a hundred years’ time, 
pected. eh, Susy ?” 

“ Why, grandfather !” she cried, trembling. A hundred years! What an old woman she would 

“ What’s the matter, darling?” asked the old man, | be! Her grandfather was very strange to-day. 
solicitously. « And, O God !” cried the old man, with devotional 

“ Grandfather, will you tell me one thing? What | enthusiasm, “in five hundred years, if we go on as we 
does fudge mean?” the child inquired. have begun, where shall we have got to? There won't 

“ Fudge! Bless the girl, what a question !” be much fudge left then, I’m thinking. If the heart 

“Am I a fudge, grandfather? Quick, please, and | keep pace with the head there won’t be any. In five 
tell me.” hundred years !” 

“ You a fudge, dearest ! pray heaven not.” He spoke as if he would be alive to see it; and he 

“ Nor any of us, grandfather? Fudge is a bad thing, | might, perhaps, though not in the body. 
isn’t it?” “But come, child,” he said, presently, awakening 

“ It isn’t honesty, Sue, so it’s bad. But who put such | from a reverie into which he had fallen, “I have 
thoughts into your head ?” a little errand to do down yonder. An older man than 

The sobbing child told the grandfather all. How she | Iam, bless you. Older !—My father in years. John 
had broken—but against her will—her mother’s com- | Properjohn. It will be Ais birthday next week, if 
mandment, and had discoursed with a tramping tinker, | he lives. But I don’t think he will. I don't think 
who had libelled--God forgive him !—all mankind. he'll see ninety-nine. He don’t like railroads now.” 

“ A grave sin, Susan, if he did so,” said the old man. “Don’t he!” said Susan, vacantly, for her thoughts 
“ But, perhaps, he didn’t rob you; we won’t judge him | were with the tinker. ‘ 
harshly. Don’t cry, pet. And the purse was of your “You see, my dear, he’s old,” continued her grand- 
own knitting? I should have liked that purse. I would | father; “and old people have old world notions. He 
have put all my earnings in that, purse.” used to have a deal to do with horses; and, one time, 

Oh, the | pe was nothing, she could make him | drove the Brighton coach on this road.” 
another, and would set about it directly she got home ; “ Ah,” said Susan, “so he don’t like railroads.” 
but the eighteen shillings ——. “He thought they had taken his living away,” her 

Her grandfather grew very mysterious, and nodded | relation went on. “ But how could that be? He was 
and winked with great pleasantry. bedridden years before the first railroad was heard of.” 

_ “ Come, pet,” he said, “you must be hungry after A short but brisk walk—for sixty-three was as nimble 
your journey, and I could eat a bit myself. Rabbit pie | a pedestrian as twelve, every bit—brought them to John 
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Properjohn’s house. His daughter, a woman older 
by fifteen years than Susan’s grandfather, met. them on 
the threshold. In answer to his inquiry, she said he 
was much the same, only his eyesight was gone. 

“Like enough, like enough,” said the child’s com- 
panion. “ His eyes have done duty ninety-nine years, 
barring a week. But they will grow clearer,” he added, 
“and will see—God help us !—such wonderful things.” 

“His eyes will?” cried the woman, in derision. 

“Things that we in our ignorance have never dreamt 
of,” continued the other. “ But not in this world.” 

The ninety-nine-years-old man’ was asleep upon the 
bed that he not quitted for many winters: but at 
the noise made by their entering, though they trod 
softly, he awoke, and recognised his friend by his foot- 
steps. 

“He's been anxious about his coming,” whispered 
the daughter to Susan's relation. “I suppose we shall 
see him in a day or two.” : 

“To-night, or in the morning, at the latest,” replied 
the other. “The child here, my granddaughter, saw 
him on the road to-day, and talked with him. I came 
to tell you that.” 

“Ha!” said the woman, evidently relieved, “and 
he'll bring it safe, you think ?” 

“Safe!” echoed the grandfather. “ Didn’t he bring 
it safe before? I should have thought that you would 
have gone pawn for his honesty.” 

“Why, so I would,” said the woman. “ Father, 
here’s Simon Buckwheat.” 

ia old bedridden man made an effort to rouse him- 
self. 
“The tinker will be here to-night, or in the morning,” 

she proceeded, placing her lips against her father’s ear, 

and speaking very loud. “ Simon's granddaughter saw 
him on the road.” 

“Neighbour, how is it with you?” queried Simon of 

| the sick man. 

The latter made a movement with his lips, but no 

| sound issued from them. 

|| “You see how it is with him,” said the daughter. 

| “He’s been like that since yesterday.” 

| “Ah!” said Simon, “’tis age, that’s what it is. By 

| the bye, Margaret, this is my birth-day, this is. I’m 
sixty-three.” 

“Many returns, and happy cones,” said the woman. 

“Thank’ee kindly. I hope so,” answered Simon, to 
Susan’s great astonishment. 

For he had met the same wish with a negative, when 
she had fervently expressed it, about two hours before. 
But in the presence of ninety-nine, sixty-three had 
grown younger. She did not think of that. The old 
sick man again essayed to speak. Simon understood 
him, though no words were audible. 

“You are going on before me,” said Simon, inter- 
preting aloud the old man’s meaning. “ Yes, friend, 
that’s in the course of nature. A bright journey. I 
often think of it.” 

The ninety-nine-years-old man nodded, and his face 
acquired a sudden lustre. 

| _“ A journey we must aut take, thank God. Oh, thank 

God for that!” continued Simon. “Neighbour, how 
on things that are dark now will grow clear then, 
eh?” ‘ 


—————— 


The sick man nodded this time faster than before; 
and his lips moved again. 

.., ,4ou will soon know,” interpreted Simon. “ Yes, 
it’s in the course of nature ; the oldest first, always.” 

, The sick man shook his head, but Simon persever- 
ingly looked in another direction. He soon took leave 
of his friends, and returned home with the child. 

The next morning, Susan heard voices below stairs 
While she was dressing herself, and on descending to the 
pee ey she found her grandfather talking—yes, to 
the tinker—talking in the friendliest manner, too; and 





they were only waiting for her appearance to begin 
breakfast. 

“ What ! cried the 
tinker. 

She was minded to ask him about her purse, but she 
did not. Of course, if he had taken it, it was in jest. 

“T didn’t know, when | talked with you yesterday, 
that you was a-coming to see my friend Simon here,” 
continued the visitor, “ or, may be, I should have given 
you a commission, though it’s just the same, an’t it, 
Simon?” 

“Just,” answered the grandfather. “If you had 

been two or three days later it wouldn’t have troubled 
me; but you would have been welcomed yesterday at 
John Properjohn’s. He's going fast. A bright journey 
—a bright journey.” 
“Ha!” ejaculated the tinker. “There's no fudge in 
that.” 
“No,” said Simon, devoutly. ‘“ Praise Heaven, that’s 
real.” 

“I often think of it,” remarked the tinker, “when 
I see the sun setting on a fine evening. It looks as if 
the gates were opened, and all the glory came streaming 
out.” 

“A change so great—so joyful,” said Simon, “that 
—God pardon our ignorance—we do but faintly esti- 
mate it.” 

Susan knew that they talked of death. The subject 
was properly familiar to her; for every Sunday, at 
chapel, the preacher dwelt upon the Great Translation : 
but he clothed it with terrors; and Susan had turned 
away in affright from the picture he had drawn, and 
could not bear to think thereon. But she listened 
gladly now, and thought that her grandfather had better 
knowledge than the preacher. Perhaps—shall we say, 
assuredly—he had. 

“To come to your own business, friend Simon,” said 
the tinker, presently, “I got, as I said, twelve pounds 
for the coins, twelve golden sovereigns.” 

Oh! how pleasantly the grandfather winked at Susan. 

“ Are there any more of them, d’ye think?” queried 
the tinker. 

“ No,—I’ve had a good search,” replied Simon. “I 
was pulling down a shelf in the great cupboard there, 
when I heard something chink like money. And sure 
enough, there were the coins,—fifteen of them, bright 
gold guineas, of George the Second’s time. It’s an old 
house, and I suppose one of its tenants, that was dead 
and gone before I was born, hid them there for safety 
-—that’s how I take it to have been.” : 

“ Any how,” observed the tinker, “I took them to 
London as you wished me, and sold them to a silver- 
smith in Cheapside, that knew me when I was a boy, 
and didn’t think I had stolen them. And there,” he 
added, “is the money.” 

He drew an old leathern purse from his pocket, and 
counted twelve sovereigns into Simon's hand. h! 
how pleasantly that grandfather winked at Susan. Yet 
not a word about her purse. Not a word. 

“T’m off now to John Properjohn’s with the quar- 
ter’s pension I drew for him,” said the tinker, rising. 
“That’s a kind gentleman, who allows him twenty six 
pounds a year,—an’t he, Simon ?” 

“That he is,” replied Susan’s grandfather, warmly. 
“ He an’t a fudge.” ' 

“That he an’t,” said the tinker, glancing at Susan. 
“ Tf he would make it payable in Croydon, it might be 
better for old John and his daughter; but it doesn’t 
much matter, that I know. I can receive it for them, 
I am down here regular once a month; I am trust- 
worthy, I hope?” 

« T hope so,” exclaimed Simon, readily. 

“ Wouldn’t steal a purse, or run away with twelve 
pounds, or with old John’s pension, eh ?” 

« J should say not,” cried the grandfather. 


my little fellow-traveller !” 
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* No one suspects me, I hope?” the tinker went 
on, looking very hard at Susan. ‘“ Wouldn't I trounce 
them if I thought they did !” 

Susan perceived that her grandfather had entrusted 
the tinker with her suspicions, and as the brow of that 
gentleman wore a severe expression, she shuddered in 
her shoes. 

But it was all fudge. The tinker enjoyed it im- 
mensely, and wouldn’t have “trounced her” as he said, 
or have harmed a hair of her head, for all the purses in 
the universe. 

He withdrew for the purpose of carrying to John 
Properjohn the quarter’s pension, which a gentleman 
residing in London allowed the bedridden old man, 
and which he had been deputed to receive, as the sick 
man’s daughter could not leave him in his long illness. 
He steal a purse! He, who, though a tramping tinker, 
was entrusted with such errands! How greatly, in 
thought, had Susan wronged him ! 

He soon returned with the intelligence that the old 
man had been recalled that morning. A tear started 
to the grandfather's eye, but he brushed it hastily away, 
and said that old John had gone on a bright journey— 
a bright journey. He and the tinker were both thought- 
ful after that, and not a word was spoken for a long 
time. 

“ She isn’t much east down,” said the tinker, at last ; 
“she’s old herself, and, may be, looks to follow him 

“ He will have five great grandchildren come up from 
the country to his funeral,” observed Simon. “They 
always said they would ; and one of them will bring a 
child,—his great-great grandchild. Well, well, it was 
a great age,—ninety-nine.” 

But the death of his aged friend caused him— 
Susan could see that—no little trouble. In the course 
of the morning, he made the frequent remark that he 
was a hale man himself, and had many years of hearty 
life in him—many years, please God. Oh, it was a 
bright journey that old John had taken, and some 
day —but Susan would be a woman giown then—he 
would be called to take it, when, like old John, he 
grew decrepid, and had feeble, blear eyes, and failing 
faculties. 

After an hour or so, the tinker took his leave. He 
must be getting on his way, he said. But before he 
went, being quite serious, for he had been with Death, 
he deprecated the universal application of the Fudge 
theory. 

“ Fudge is oftener than you would think,” he said to 
Susan, “at men’s elbows. But he an’t always. If he 
were, there would be no hope for this world ; and there 
is now, decidedly. Beware of Fudge yourself; say what 
you mean, my child,—do what is upright and honest,— 
act as your conscience bids you. Have no acquaintance 
with Fudge.” 

He took his portable smelting apparatus, and quitted 
the house, the sooty, dirty, honourable nobleman that 
he was. 

And not a word about Susan’s purse, not a word. It 
could not have been the tinker who had taken it, even 
in sport. Eighteen shillings! It was a sad loss, con- 
sidering their poverty ; for Susan’s parents, of course, 
were poor people. A very poor lady was her mother; a 
very poor gentleman her father. Eighteen shillings ; 
honourably got too, by the toil of her father’s hands. 

It was not the worst, even that loss. She accom- 
panied the tinker a mile upon his road, and on her re- 
turn her grandfather told her that the twelve sovereigns 
that he had received from the tinker had also dis- 
appeared. The old man was evidently troubled. On the 
foundation of those twelve sovereigns, he had mentally 
erected a fine superstructure. His nodding and wink- 
ing, and Sphinxian demeanour, had reference to the 
twelve sovereigns. 





LITTLE VIGGO. 


BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. - 


Translated by Mary Howitt. 


My little Viggo wilt thou ride on horseback ? 
Then seat thee on my knee, my first, my best ; 
I am, like thee, a child in soul and body, 
Then let us play till thou must go to rest. 


See, I will be thy playmate as thou willest ; 
1 will forget my tears, my heart-wrung sighs ; 
Let me upon thy rosy cheeks shower kisses, 
And let me gaze into thy dear, brown eyes. 


Now let me see how tall thou art, my-jewel ! 
—aAnd what a soft round little hand is thine ! 

Sweet smiles are nestling in each lovely dimple, 
And O, thy mouth is sweet, thou dove of mine. 


Each little flower thou lovest as thy brother, 
And as afriend thou tell’st it that and this; 
The whole wide world to thee is in thy mother, 
And on her knee thou findest Eden’s bliss. 


Come, I will tell thee now a pretty story, 
All in this twilight of the eventide, 

Will sing a low, sweet song until thou slumberest, 
My little Viggo, my delight and pride ! 


Perhaps when thou art older, my beloved, 
And I have journeyed to the land of shade, 
When the green sods are piled above my coffin, 


Then thou may’st sing the low, sad songs I made— | 


May’st think of her who oft and oft has borne thee 
Within herarms, as loving mothers do ;— © 
The world it will forget me and my singing, 
And how I loved ! wilt thou forget them too ? 


—— 


TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


ON THE STATE AND CONDITION 
OF IRELAND. 


Fe.tow Countrymen,—We presume to address youon | 


this important subject because we conceive that we 


have, “each and all of us,” a common interest in all | 
that concerns our country or our race; and because we | 
believe that we shall all be wanting in our moral and poli- | 
tical duties if we remain apathetic when starvation and — 


misery abound, or keep silent when justice is withheld, 


or wrong about to be perpetrated on any portion of our | 


brethren. 


And without undervaluing the exertions that have 
recently been made to mitigate the wretchedness of | 


Ireland ; and feeling a deep interest in the warm and 


generous sympathy that, from the hearths and homes of | 


England, has been extended to relieve the starving 
people of that country; we, nevertheless, believe that 
justice is about to be withheld. and wrong perpetuated 
towards the millions in both the countries, UNLESS THE 
VOICE OF ENGLAND SHALL UNITE WITH THAT OF IRELAND 
IN A DEMAND FOR JUSTICE, AND NOT CHARITY. 

Fellow countrymen, we have no disposition to lace- 


rate your feelings with the horrible details of starvation, | 
outrage, and revenge, which years of oppression have | 


engendered, and famine and despair recently aggra- 
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| vated; but we would direct your attention to the neces- 
| sity that exists for your thoughtful inquiry and earnest 


| resolve, 80 as to prevent, if possible, an annual recur- 
| rence of this unparalleled misery. 


You have seen that our rulers, instead of providing 
effective remedies to prevent a recurrence of these evils, 
ate content in administering mere palliatives, or doles 
of charity; which are to be extracted from the indus- 
trial energies of the many to support the unjust privi- 
leges of the few. An additional burthen of eight 
millions is to be placed upon the back of industry— 


| the blight of heaven, producing starvation to thousands, 


is to be made a pretence for improving the fortunes of 
absentee idlers, and maintaining domestic spoilers in 
their unjust possessions—the canker is still to be left 
to prey upon the heart of Ireland! English industry 
tust continue to bear the burthens the disease engen- 
ders, and Parliament must again, session after session, 
be engaged in the old routine of coercion or delusion for 
Ireland. 

Seeing then this system of injustice, and having so 
long felt its baneful results, is it not high time to 
demand from our rulers that those annual legislative 


| tinkerings for the evils of Ireland shall speedily be put 
| an end to, by a measure that shall at once be just and 


comprehensive ; a reform aiming at the elevation and 


| enlightenment of the people, the prosperity and happi- 
| ness of the country, instead of permitting the unjust 


privileges of individuals to stand in the way of all 


| just reformation, and retard the improvement of a 
| nation ? 


The causes which have produced and which serve to 
etuate destitution, periodical famine, and misery 
in Ireland, and the means that can be devised for the 
improvement of that portion of our brethren, are ques- 
tions in the solution of which all are interested, physi- 
cally and morally; from the poorest labourer in the 
kingdom, whose scanty wages are dependent on the 
causes which bring competitors from Ireland, to the 
possessors of wealth and affluence, whose capital is often 
wasted or rendered profitless by reason of the wrongs 
inflicted on that unhappy country. 
Forming therefore a portion of those interested in 


| the peace and prosperity of our Irish brethren, and 


urged by a sense of duty to endeavour to stimulate 


| your inquiries and active interference in their behalf, 
| We respectfully submit for your consideration what we 


conceive to be the causes which have mainly contributed 
to the deplorable condition of that country, and at 
the same time suggest such remedies as we conceive 
would greatly mitigate the misery of the people, and 
form the means of gradually elevating their social con- 


| dition. > 


The primary cause of most of the evils which afflict 
Ireland we humbly conceive can be traced to the legis- 
lative and executive power having hitherto been vested 
in the few instead of the many ; those few having legis- 
lated for and governed Ireland for their own individual 
interests and aggrandizement, instead of secking to 
improve the country, and elevate her population. 

That by virtue of this unjust power the few have 
gone on gradually extracting the wealth and productive 
capital of the country, too: often to spend out of it, in 
supporting their extravagancies and delaucheries, till 
they have beggared and pauperized the greatest portion 
of the people. 

That these evils have been greatly augmented by the 
Established Church of Ireland, to support which the 
people have been unjustly taxed ro often cruelly 
treated; and which Church has only served to per- 
petuate religious feuds and animosities, instead of uniting 
oe tt in the bonds of charity and human brother- 


That this state of destitution, misery, and religious 
antagonism has naturally engendered strife, violence, 





and frequent commotion; to subdue which Ireland has 
been still further drained and coerced till she is nearly 
converted into one great arsenal of soldiers and policemen. 

That this turbulent state of things has gradually 
driven out the trade and commerce of Ireland, nearly 
annihilated her manufacturing and trading classes, and 
left few others than victims and their oppressors. 

That instead of the resources afforded by trade and 
commerce to employ her continually increasing popula- 
tion, the greater portion of them have been thrown back 
upon the soil, for their miserable subsistence of potatoes ; 
which has increased the competition for land to a degree 
to which no other country affords a parallel. 

That this rife competition has been greatly augmented, 
and the evil extended, by the present rent and profit 
grinding system, with its land agents, underletting, 
minute divisions, short and uncertain tenures; which 
in their operation prevent farming from being carried 
on successfully, so as to employ labourers at decent 
wages, or to increase the capital of the country. 

That this struggle for a subsistence out of the soil 
has placed the millions of Ireland, both farmers and 
cotters, in a state of wretched dependence on their 
landlords ; too many of whom are regardless of every 
principle of humanity and justice, and who, when the 
people are likely to become burthensome or troublesome, 
scruple not to turn them out upon the world to starve 
and die. 

That these conjoint evils have depressed the energies 
of the people, paralyzed the hand of improvement, which, 
joined to the neglect of education, have fostered feelings 
of enmity between the two countries, when sympathy 
and union are essential for the progress and emancipa- 
tion of both. 

Fellow countrymen, we have thus endeavoured to 
trace some of the prominent causes which we think 
have produced the present misery of Ireland; but 
whether we have traced them correctly or not, that 
misery exists, and is such as demands prompt and 
efficient redress. The evil of a destitute and famishing 
people, maddened by oppression, and filled with despair, 
is not to be depicted in all its naked hideousness; but 
our imaginations may form some conception of the 
mental and physical wretchedness that must be con- 
cealed, in secret and in sorrow, from the soul harrowing 
records which have recently been proclaimed through 
a thousand channels. 

In venturing, fellow countrymen, to suggest such 
remedies as we deem necessary in the present state of 
Ireland, we do not conceal from ourselves the difficulties 
which stand in the way of such being rendered effective ; 
nor do we expect to escape censure, from presuming on a 
task which has perplexed abler heads. But we put 
forth our suggestions, in the hope of leading your 
minds to the investigation of the subject, so that ere long 
still more effective measures may be devised, and your 
combined efforts force them on the attention of our 
rulers, as being far better means for securing the peace 
of Ireland, than wretched charities, or coercion bills : 
for it is to you, the industrious millions, that the people 
of Ireland must ultimately look for redress, and not to 
political parties or class interests. 

The remedies we conceive should embrace :— 

First, means to provide for the pressing and imme- 
diate wants of the destitute, the aged, and infirm. 

Secondly, means to check the deteriorating process, 
by which farmers‘are converted into cotters, and cutters 
eventually turned out of their wretched holdings, to 
become mendicants or starve. 

Thirdly, to open up other sources of employment than 
that of the present wretched system of agriculture ; so 
as to prevent those contentions and crimes, which have 
their origin for the most part in the present competition 
for land. 

Fourthly, to remove the chief cause of religious strife 
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and dissension, and provide for the general education 
and improvement of the people. 

To provide for the pressing wants of the people, the 
landowners of Ireland, we respectfully conceive, should 
at once be made responsible to the claims of justice, by 
the enactment of a just and comprehensive poor law ; a 
law, by which their property should be directly taxed, 
to meet the wants and necessities of their respective 
districts, and which law should be administered in a 
humane and just spirit, instead of being made exclusive 
and degrading. 

To improve the present state of agriculture in Ireland, 

and to give the farmer some reasonable chance of 
increasing his capital, some legal enactment is necessary 
to do away with the present sub-letting system and its 
deteriorating evils; and, to compel landlords to grant 
leases,-of not less than fourteen years, free from all 
unreasonable restrictions, and, at the same time, to 
secure for the tenant at the end of his term a fair equi- 
valent for what improvement he may have made on his 
farm. 
To provide for great numbers now dependent on 
casual labour, and often in extreme destitution, the 
waste and unreclaimed lands of Ireland, amounting 
to upwards of 5,000,000 of acres, now nearly profitless 
to the owners, and injurious to the country, should be 
appropriated by government, and improved and applied 
by them to meet the wants of the people. 

That the superfluous wealth of the Established Church 
of Ireland, a lasting source of national contention, 
should be removed, its existence being as unjust in 
principle, as its tithe gleanings and merciless exactions 
have been anti-religious and criminal in practice; and 
its land and revenues, producing an annual income of 
nearly £2,000,000, should be applied to the improve. 
ment of the country: leaving only a suitable income to 
each clergyman, where there are actual congregations. 

That the property and income tax should be extended 
to Ireland, and the revenue raised from that and the 
sources referred to be applied, for the next ten years at 
least, to the reclaiming of waste lands, the making of 
improved roads, the establishing of mines and fisheries, 
the improvement of harbours, the erecting of schools, 
and for promoting other national improvements, 

That the reclamation of the waste lands and all other 
national improvements should, in our opinion, be placed 
under the superintendence and direction of a general 
board, in Dublin, and as many district boards as may 
be found necessary throughout Ireland. Such boards to 
be appointed by government, and composed of such com- 
petent persons, as have the confidence of the Irish people, 
without reference to their creeds, class, or political 

inions. 
ia putting forth these suggestions, we shall probably 
be reminded of our proposed interference with “the 
rights of property.” We may be told, that a poor law 
to relieve the destitution of Ireland would swallow up 
the landed revenues of that country,—that an appropri- 
ation of the waste lands of that country would be a 
monstrous and unjust confiscation,—and that the lands 
and revenues of the established Church should be held 
as sacred and inviolable as any other property in the 

ingdom. 
a3 all such assertions we would reply, that all 
property originating in conventional arrangements, 
and founded on public utility, must be ever tested 
by that standard; and when the wants of starving 
millions and the luxuries of a selfish few are so tried 
and tested, justice and humanity will find little 
difficulty in settling the question. And as the rich and 
ceria, have hitherto found, in their legislative appro- 

riations of waste and common Jands, no very formida- 
ble obstacles in the claims of the poor man to his share 
and property in the village green or common, we can 
discover no just obstacle in the way of legally appro- 





priating the waste lands of Ireland, to relieve her | 
famishing people. And as to the property of the Irish 
Church, that too must yield to the claims of utility and 
justice. It had its origin in cunning, fraud, and force, it 
has changed its possessors with the opinion of the 
times, or the power of rulers, and it must speedily yield 
its unjust accumulations to the better fulfilment of its 
mission; that of “relieving the poor and binding up the | 
broken hearted.” 

In our proposals we have suggested, that for the next 
ten years the revenue raised from the sources referred 
to should be solely devoted to the improvement of | 
Ireland, and applied under the direction of those who | 
possess the confidence of the people, who, having means | 
at their disposal, would doubtlessly seek to call forth 
new energies and improved habits among their present | 
forlorn and destitute countrymen. Such an 
ment, we believe, would not only be advantageous to 
Ireland, but to the people of this country also ; for the |, 
— of Ireland, on perceiving a just and compre- | 

ensive plan of reform being carried out under the 
direction of their friends and advisers, would, we believe, 
cordially co-operate with the government to render it 
effective ; so that our labour market would soon have 
fewer competitors, our present expensive establishment 
of soldiers and police for the ruling of Ireland might 
be soon dispensed with, and all classes peacefully bent 
on the improvement of their country would soon cause 
capital, trades, and manufactures to take root there, 
which, with extended education and increased freedom, 
would speedily spread peace and happiness where con- 
tention, misery, and desolation dwell. 

Trusting, fellow countrymen, that this our earnest 
appeal may stimulate you to make renewed exertions 
on behalf of our Irish brethren, and that your mental 
and moral efforts may compel our rulers to render them 
justice, is the sincere wish of your fellow countryman, 

Wim Lover. 


—~—- 


FAREWELL TO FREDERICK DOUGLASS, 


WHO SAILED FROM ENGLAND FOR AMERICA, APRIL 47H, 1847, 
EASTER “SUNDAY. | 


Buxsstnes be with thee, Freedom’s noble Son ! 
Thou leav’st thy Fatherland of Liberty, 

Where thou hast dwelt as man should dwell with man, 
To seek the cruel Stepdame’s blood-stained soil, 
Who gave thee for thy birthright stripes and chains, 
Nor granted thee, secure, to tread her shores, 

Until was paid a paltry sum of gold, 

To stamp the patent of nobility 

Which God’s own hand had set upon thy brow !— 
—Farewell ! Thou’rt armed with a rich panoply 

Of sympathy and love from English hearts, 

And prayers that rise to heaven in thy behalf. 

With this thou wilt not feel the darts of scorn, 
Arrows from lying lips, weapons of rage, 

That will assail thee. Nobly thou wilt stand 

To fight the battle of thy injured race, 

Armed with the Christian’s weapons, faith and hope. 
Go forth, our Friend and Brother! Cry aloud, 
And with a voice America must hear, 
Tell her of all her huge iniquity, 

And bid her loose the bands of wickedness, 

Set her oppress’d ones free, break every yoke, 

Ere, without mockery, she can keep her fasts, 

Or raise to heaven a pure and holy prayer. 

And comfort thou thy people, for the Lord 

Will, in His own good time, be glorified ;— 

They that delighted in their evil ways,” 

That cast you out from men, that set their feet 


(1) Isa, lviii. (2) Isa. Ixvi. 
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Upon your necks, and e’en blasphemed the name 
Of the Most High, to cover o’er their sin ;— 

Their fears shall come upon them, and their shame 
| §hall sink them in the dust, beneath the glance 

Of the offended natiens.—Still hope on, 

| For Christ must yet subdue his enemies. 


| his day the churches ring the gladsome sound, 
“The Lord of Life is risen!” He died to save 

The world from its iniquity ;—he rose, 

That, in sure prospect of immortal life,’ 

We might be new in spirit. Come the day, 

When a pure light shall beam upon thy race, 

Fen from the rising Saviour ;—when the Sun 

Of Righteousness shall melt their heavy chain, 

| When, with hearts full of joyand thankfulness, ; 

Forgiving their oppressors, they shall join 

The severed linksof Nature’s holy ties, 

And taste the bliss of heaven, while yet on earth ! 

Oh, may’st thou see that day ;—and may the gifts 

In mercy sent thee, of rich eloquence, 

A fervent, truthful heart, warm, earnest zeal 

That no repulse can cool, and patient trust 

| Inthe subduing power of truth and love, 

Iasten its glorious coming !— Thus, farewell ! 
Bristol. 


—iginine 


The Child's Corner. 


_— 


THE JOY OF ENGELE 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


Wuar Engele’s baptismal name was, I am sorry I 
| cannot tell you. Her parents knew, no doubt, and so 
|| did her grandmother, but I never heard of anybody 
| else who did. Engele she was called, and I'll tell you 
| why. Her father was a painter, and his name was Paul ; 
| he painted the most beautiful pictures that ever were seen; 
| he painted angels, and the Virgin Mary, and little Jesus, 
and all kinds of beautiful saints, with white lilies in their 
hands. He was a sort of strong, good angel himself: 
he had a grave, but loving countenance ; his hair, 
which was of a deep brown, hung down in rich waves on 
| his shoulders, and he had a handsome short beard, and 
moustache. It was quite a picture to see him in his 
dark painting gown, and black velvet cap, standing 
|| before his easel, and working out some heavenly picture 
in which his wife and his child always made a part. 
wish you could have seen Engele’s mother! but as you 
cannot, I will tell you how she looked. She was young, 
and had more of the peasant in her than the lady ; she 
was not rich, you must understand; both husband and 
wife were peasant born; and though they had come to 
live in the city because he was a painter, they still 
both of them were as simple in their lives as when they 
were little children in the village together. The child 
was called Engele, because almost ever since she was 
born she had served as the model for her father’s angels. 
When she was a baby, swaddled up in baby clothes, she 
had served for the new-born Jesus on his mother's knee, 
the Virgin always being the sweet mother of Engele ; as 
she grew older, she stood, and sate, and slept, for every 
kind of angel, and so she gained the name of Engel or 
Angel. They called her, however, Engelein or little 
angel, and this they shortened in their old-fashioned 
dialect into Engele—and that was the reason of her 
name, 

Engele was now seven ; she was quite too old for the 
new-born Jesus, or the infant Jesus. She would soon be 
& model for St. Catherine, and such like saints, now she 
was useful for young John the Baptists. Nothing 
pleased Engele better than-to be her father’s model ; 


(1) Rom. vi. 4. 








she stood for hours and hours to him; he always talked 
so cheerfully when he was painting, and her mother 
used mostly to sit at her work in the room, and oftenat 
her spinning. Often her mother sang; and sometimes, 
when Engele was very much tired, her father would 
take his violin out of its case, to play to her and her 
mother while she rested. 

Engele lived in alittle German city ; I have forgotten 
its name, but you might find it on the map, because 
there is a university in it; if I remember the name, I'll 
tell you. She had no companions except her parents 
and her old grandmother, and the student Berthold who 
lodged at her grandmother's. Berthold was a great 
friend of her father’s, and used often to come to his 
studio, and that made her feel always at home with him. 

One day. Engele heard her parents talking about her 
father’s grand picture which he had been many years 
painting, and in which she herself had been the model 
of the new-born Jesus, and then, before the picture was _ |! 
finished, of the eldest of the little angels, as well as of |) 
the intermediate ones. She heard them talking about 
how this picture was gone somewhere, a long way off, 
for the king to see; and perhaps it would get a gold 
medal; and if the king bought it, then her father 
would be rich, and would be able to take them all to 
Italy for him to study beautiful pictures there. Engele 
listened to all this, and because she saw that her parents 
were anxious about the picture, she prayed every night 
when she went to bed, that God would make the great 
people admire her father's picture; but she prayed in 
such a: low whisper, that nobody knew anything 
about it. 

Another thing also she heard her father and mother 
talking of one day; and of it she thought a great deal. 
She was lying as a sleeping angel for her father, and he 
thought she really was asleep, so he and her mother 
talked freely. ‘They said it was very inconvenient now 
Engele was getting so big, because her father had no very 
young model to paint from. He wished so much that 
they had a baby fora model. The mother sighed, and 
the father sighed, and then they both were silent for 
some time, and nothing was heard but the clock ticking 
and the buzzing of the mother’s wheel. 

“It is a pity Engele grows so tall,” again said the 
father; “ she made such a beautiful model for a baby; 
I always sold my pictures,” said he, “ when I had a 
baby to paint.” 

“Engele does certainly grow very tall,” said the 
mother ; and then all again was still. 

This conversation, trifling as it was, made Engele 
very sad; she wished so much that she could turn her- 
self into a baby again. At night she prayed that 
somehow or other a baby might come into the house 
for her father to make lovely pictures with. 

The painter and his wife were very cheerful people; 
there was a deal of love and joy in their house; but for 
all that at the bottom of her heart Engele was sad. 
She wished so much for a baby that her father might 

aint it. She was surprised, after what she had heard 

er father say, that he should still want her as much 
as ever for a model ; but though now he never painted 
her as a baby, still she came into every one of his pic- 
tures; she was glad of that, glad that she could be 
useful in any way; but still she was sorry that she 
could not be that which he wanted most. 

Engele had, as we said, a grandmother. She lived 
just at the other end of the little city, so that Engele 
had to go from one city gate to the other to visit her. 
The only times that Engele went out a-visiting was to 
her grandmother. Her grandmother was lame, and 
often had the toothache, so she walked with a stick, 
and always hada handkerchief tied under her chin and 
on the top of her head to keep her jaws warm. She 
was a very hice old woman for all that; and she had 
such beautiful old-fashioned Dresden -china in a cup- 
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board with a glass door, and brown squab mandarins 
that put out their tongues and nodded their heads, and 
always made Engele laugh ; and she had a cuckoo clock 
in her house. And the student Berthold, who lodged 
with her, and was a great friend of the painter, he used 
to play on the guitar and sing such funny songs! 
Engele was always glad to go to her grandmother's. 

Besides the student Berthold, who lodged at the old 
woman's, six of the oldest boys at the Gymnasium, 
which was just by, used to come in every day to have 
their dinners with her; so she had enough to do with 
cooking for them all, and with her rheumatism which 
made her so lame; and that was the reason why she 
did not very often go across the city to her son’s. 

One day, when Engele was there, she heard the old 
woman say to the student Berthold : “ Yes, and when 
the baby comes my son will do famously: he wants an 
infant-model very much ; Engele, you see, gets too big 
for that !” 

The student was smoking with a long pipe, on .the 
bole of which was painted a beautiful copy of one of 
Paul’s most beautiful pictures—Mary and Jesus—the 
models of which had been his own wife and Engvle. 
Engele’s eyes were fixed on this as the grandmother 
spoke. The student said nothing, for he was in a 

leasant dream over the fumes of his tobacco; but 
Bngele lost not a word. Was there really, then, a baby 
coming for her father to paint? It was a strange 
thought ; she could not get it out of her head all day ; 
but she said nothing to any one. 

When she got home she could not help looking at 
all her father’s pictures that had young children in 
them. Such an indescribable love sprang up in her 
heart for the baby that was coming, and that would be 
like these, that it seemed to her as if she were already 
possessed of a great treasure. 

Her father had a very fine picture in hand; but as 
yet it was only an outline cartoon. He often said that 
that picture would establish his name; so said his 
wife, and so said the student Berthold. He only, 
however, worked at it now and then, on what he called 
his good days. One day he drew it forth; he seemed 
so happy, and the sun shone into the room, and fell 
upon his long hair, and made its brown tint almost 
golden. Engele could not help looking at her father ; 
she thought he looked so like something in his own 
picture. He had two beautiful white lilies in his hand. 

“T shall get on gloriously with my picture,” said he, 
“when the baby comes!” and then he stuck the two 
white lilies into his wife’s hair, and kissed her, and said 
he would make a study of her head for his grand 
picture. She had only a grey woollen gown on of her 
own spinning, a black velvet bodice, which was in 
part the peasants’ costume, a curiously worked leathern 

cket outside her dress, and a little bunch of keys 

ung to 4 silver chain: but for all that she looked ht 
to be a great painter's wife. 

Engele dreamt that night about her father’s grand 
picture, and about a baby which lay on her mother's 
knee, and which he was painting; it was such a lovely 
dream, that she was quite sorry when her father woke 
her. He woke her very early; he told her to get up 
and dress herself, and go to spend the day with the old 
grandmother ; he helped her to dress; he plaited her 
long thick hair, and tied it like a coronet round her 
head; he put on her little old-fashioned grey woollen 
frock, with its long waist and full skirts, pinned a little 
red shawl over her shoulders, and, opening the door 
which led into the street, told her to go straight to her 
grandmother's, and he would fetch her in the evening. 

Engele had no bonnet on, because she never wore 
one; nobody but the rich did in that part of Germany, 
and her family were not rich, so neither she nor her 
mother wore bonnets. Engele walked all through the 
city, wondering why she must go so early to her grand- 











mother. It was so early in the morning, that the 
watchman was only Jat coming out of the church, in 
the tower of which he had been keeping watch all 
night. He nodded kindly to Engele as she passed, and 
so did the country women, who were seating themselves 
in the street with their pitchers of sour milk, and their 
eggs and fruit, which they had brought, early as it was, 
into the town for sale. 

Engele’s grandmother did not seem at all surprised 
to see her; and when Berthold, the student, came in to 
his breakfast, and saw her there, he went up to the old 
woman, and asked, in a whisper, but loud enough for 
Engele to hear, if the baby were come. 

The student never went to the University all that 
day ; he played on his guitar, and showed her beautiful 
pictures in his books, and on his pipes, for he hada 
great many. Berthold was a rich student: he wore 
silver spurs, and rode upon a fine black horse. Engele 
often saw him on horseback; and when he met her 
anywhere when he was riding, he always took off his 
cap, as if she were a great lady. She thought Berthold 
a perfect gentleman ; and, besides, he was her father’s 
great friend, and admired his pictures so much. 

Berthold dined at an inn; and the six gymnasium 
boys dined with Engele and her grandmother. 

In the afternoon Berthold’s fine horse was brought 
to the door for him to take a ride, and Engele’s father 
came in just at that moment ; he looked so handsome 
and so happy; he kissed the old woman, and said, 
“ Well, thank Heaven! I shall get on gloriously with 
my picture now. I have now such a baby for a model 
as never was seen!” Tears were in the old grand- 
mother’s eyes, and she said, “ Thank God !” 

Engele was ready to cry for joy also; but she had no 
time: the student Berthold caught her in his arms, and 
kissed her, and said that she should ride before him on 
his fine black horse, and that he would set her down at 
her father’s door as he went by. 

I wish anybody could have seen Engele’s face, as she 
rode up the street sitting before the student ! 

Instead, however, of going direct to the painter's 


house, he went down some back streets, and stopped at | 


the post-office. Here they gave him some letters—one 
only of which he opened. 

“ Here is good news for us, Engele,” said he ; “‘ brave 
good news, and thou shalt take it to thy father. The 





king has bought his picture—they have conferred a | 


gold medal upon him—and all the world will now 
acknowledge that he is a great painter !” 
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BE PATIENT, POOR ONES OF OUR LAND! 


BY MRS. VALENTINE BARTHOLOMEW. 


No more despair ! your mournful voice 
Has raised a mighty band, 

Whose spirits are abroad :—rejoice, 

_ Ye poor ones of our land ! 

Creat hearts are beating in your cause— 
Be patient and be still ; 

Obey, not brave, your country’s laws— 
God works out good from ill; 

It is His doom, the few should be 

Martyrs, to make the many free. 


Bear yet awhile the piercing cold ; 
The pains with hunger fraught : 
Before the young year hath grown old 
Great wonders may be wrought. 
Then struggle on, though famine fling 
Her victims at your feet : 
The driest desert hath its spring, 
The brier its blossoms sweet ; 
And clouds, though dark to humaa view, 
Hide not for long the sky’s clear blue. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 
OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 


PROGRESS 


In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes—be they rich or 


poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. 


We work For all, and we desire to work wit all.— Eps. 


Outrage to Frederick Douglass, and dishonour to the English 
eine whole country has heard, and with deepest indig- 
nation, of the reception of Frederick Douglass on board of 
the Cambria steam-packet. We have received a letter from an 
eye-witness of the fact. It says that Frederick Douglass seemed 
to feel severely the insult—not so much as it regarded the fact 
itself, but as its indicating what he had to expect when he 
reached America. Raising his hands, he exclaimed with deep 
dejection, “I am going to the land of proscription, and have 
| been turned back on the very threshold. Oh! if these things 
|| are done in the green tree, what will be done in the dry /” 

| — But, we ask, what have we to do with the despicable preju- 
dices of Americans? We call upon the whole nation to resent 
this disgrace to the English name! We call on the whole 
nation to demand of Government to take up the matter, and 
' insist on the Line of Packets Company making a public apology 
for this surrender of the honour of the British nation. This 
company is a British company, or chiefly so. It represents the 
Government, by the chartered conveyance of its mails. . By the 
Parliamentary Returns of July, 1846, we see that it receives 
| from this country 80,000/. a year for this service, and next year 
it will receive 120,000/. From 1840, it has received upwards 
| of 536,000/—more than half a million of our money! and yet, 
in the person of Frederick Dougiass, it has meanly betrayed the 
honour of the nation, and violated all our dear-bought pride of 
feeling on the subject of negro-emancipation, at the nod of a few 
silly American passengers. The matter cannot rest. England 
will resent the abandonment of her honour in the hands of her 
commissioned servants, and against the person of a worthy and 
high-minded man, made free upon her own soil. 


The Health of Towns Bill.__We rejoice to see Dr. Southwood 
Smith named ‘so prominently by the introducer of this bill, 
as the man who originated the movement fifteen years ago ; 
and who, at enormous sacrifices of health, practice, and exertion, 
has unweariedly devoted himself to its advancement. Dr. Smith | 
will be unquestionably put officially at the head of this great | 
sanitary reform, not only as conferring a due reward on one of | 
the truest and most unassuming philanthropists, but as thereby 
giving to the country a guarantee for the steady, faithful, and 
thorough working of the measure throughout the country. 

Next to Dr. Southwood Smith, allowing all praise to Lords 
| Ashley, Morpeth, Normanby, and Ebrington, we must place in 
the scale of service in this cause, Mr. Chadwick and Mr. Toynbee. 
Mr. Toynbee has especially exerted himself to enlighten and stir 
up the working classes to a sense of what is due to themselves 
andthe country in this matter. ‘Through the exertions of himself 
| and other public-spirited men, a“ Metropolitan Working Classes’ 
| Association for the Improvement of the Public Health,” has 
| been established, the committee of which meets once a month at 
29, Great Marlborough-street, and the sub-committee every fort- 
night at the house of’ Mr. Toynbee, 12, Argyll-place, Regent- 
street. 
| This Association is sending out penny tracts, very neatly | 

printed, and well calculated to bind into a neat volume, on this | 
great subject. We have now before us one on “Drainage and | 
Sewerage (tenth thousand) ;” one on “The Ventilation of | 
| Rooms, Houses, and Workshops (twentieth thousand) ;” one on 
| “Bathing and Personal Cleanliness (tenth thousand) ;” besides 
| the “First Address of the Committee (twelfth thousand).” Some 
| of the topics of these invaluable tracts we mean to deal with 
| speedily; but at present we shall only add that these tracts are 
intended to include, Lighting, Food, Drink, Household Com-. 
| forts, Clothing, Exercise, Recreation, Warming, Supply of 
Water, Cooking; Washing, Nursing of Children, etc. ; topics | 
Which the committee, as practical, scientific, and medical men, | 
| are peculiarly qualified to handle. We now give the petition of | 
this Association to Parliament, recommending that the workin, 
classes in all our large towns take it as a model, and sen 
up one in support of it from every place in the kingdom ; for we | 
may rest assured that the powerful interests and vested wrongs | 











which this sweeping measure assails will run very speedily 

together, and raise a zealous opposition :— : 

“The petition of the Metropolitan Working Classes’ Association 
for Improving the Public Health 

“ Humbly showeth, 

“That your petitioners earn their daily bread by daily labour, 
or daily service, and depend for their own support and that of 
their families on the continuance of their health: that disease 
and death press more heavily upon them than on the rest of 
their fellow-citizens, entailing heavy expenses and great em- 
barrassments, and too often bringing them to utter destitution, 
and an unwilling dependence on the poor-rates. 

“ That your petitioners, with their small earnings, are unable 
to command the means by which their health and lives may be 
preserved ; that they have no alternative but to live in unwhole- 
some streets and houses; while such of them as are employed 
within doors are exposed during long hours of work to the 
impure air of shops and pcre: Boy in which ventilation is 
altogether neglected. 

“That your petitioners see no hope of escape from these 
evils, but in the interference of the Legislature. They therefore 
humbly, but earnestly, entreat you to take their case into im- 
mediate consideration, and to pass a law by which every house 
shall have a constant and unlimited supply of pure soft water, 
a water-closet, and a drain; and every street, court, and alley, 
a well-constructed sewer ; and the owners of shops and poe 
shops be compelled to adopt an efficient system of ventilation. 

“That as the Report of the Health of Towns Commission 
has proved to demonstration that these improvements in the 
structural arrangement of streets, houses, shops, and workshops, 
are a gain to proprietors, and a great economy to rate-payers, 
as well as a means of saving many thousands of lives, preventing 

tens of thousands of attacks of sickness, and conducing to clean- 
liness, decency, and order; your petitioners trust that there is 
no longer any obstacle to their adoption. But should they lead 
to any increase of expense, your petitioners are quite willing that 
that expense should fall upon themselves, in the shape of a small 
weekly addition to the rents which they now pay ; for they are 
fully persuaded that, besides an ample equivalent in money 
saved, they shall, for the first time, possess the means of clean- 
liness and deceucy, without which the mental and moral 
advancement they so much desire to secure for themselves 
cannot possibly be obtained. 

“ Your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray that you will be 
leased to grant them a sound and comprehensive Health-bill, 
by which they may be shielded from the great physical and 
moral evils to which they are now exposed, and which, without 
legislative interference, they cannot hope to escape ; and they 
further pray that, in order to ensure the due and uniform 
observance of any legislative Act that may be passed, an officer 
of health, and an inspector of nuisances, armed with adequate 
powers for the execution of the duties of their respective offices, 
may be appointed in districts throughout the country, in accord- 

ance with the express recommendation of Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners. 

“ And your petitioners will ever pray.” 

Sanitary Condition of Plymouth—A correspondent inforins 
us that the investigation into the sanitary condition of Ply- 
mouth having taken place, has been one cause of the formation 
of the Working Men’s Mutual Improvement Society there, and 
the projection of a Building Society ;—that it was discovered 
that 11,000 persons were living in single rooms, and in some 


| cases six, and eight, and as many as sixteen, cooking, eating, 


and sleeping; and doing all the offices of life in one room. It 
was also ascertained that great want of instruction existed 
among them ; some of them not being able to read and write, 


The “ Christian Commonwealth” favourably entertained by the 
Pope.—We learn by letters from Kome that Mr. J. M. Morgan, 
the benevolent and indefatigable projector of the Christian 
Commonwealth, or self-supporting village of 300 families, has 
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heen honoured by an interview with his Holiness the Pope, at 
which he was permitted to explain his plan for ameliorating the 
condition of the working classes. His Holiness was pleased to 
express the great interest which he felt in the design, and his 
approbation of its charitable purpose. He ont copies of 
Mr. Morgan’s work, the “ Christian Commonwealth,” in French 
and English, and a lithographic print illustrative of the proposed 
village : having previously allowed a transparent painting of the 
same to be placed in his apartment, and having devoted to it 
considerable attention. The most patient consideration has 
been given to the design by the different religious bodies of 
Rome, especially by the Scotch and Irish colleges ; by the latter 
it was recognised as the most likely means, under Providence, of 
averting the evils which afflict the sister island. We learn, 
moreover, that the Pope has referred Mr. Morgan’s proposal to 
the examination of the Agricultural Commission, of which the 
Cardinal Massimo is president ; and that it is expected their 
report will be followed up by the establishment of a model 
village in the Campagna di Roma. Such a movement on the 
part of the head of the Catholic Church demands the utmost 
gratitude from Christians of all denominations ; whom we trust 
it will excite to emulation in a work so noble and excellent, and 
so highly calculated to relieve the present and prevent the 
future sufferings of the industrious poor. 


Foundation and Progress of Mechanics’ Institutes, and Mutual 
Instruction Societies.— We have daily intelligence of the progress 
of the popular movement in self-education. The Weston-super- 
Mare Mechanics’ Institute held its first annual meeting on 
February 24th, and we learn from one of its vice-presidents, 
the Rev. Joseph Hopkins, that its library already possesses 
400 volumes, many of them presented by friends of the people ; 
that it has its selection of cheap and liberal periodicals ; its singing 
as well as other education classes; meetings for public discus- 
sion ; arid that during the past year lectures on various important 
and scientific topics have been delivered. 


Sunderland Mechanics’ and Apprentices’ Schools and Library, 
established for the instruction of those that cannot attend day 
schools, where they are instructed in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, four nights in the week, two hours each night. No 
particular creed is advocated, so that let them be of what per- 
suasion they will, they are made welcome to learn a business 
education, without interfering with the religious opinions they 
feel inclined to prefer. The above-named schools are taught by 
mechanics, and begun by them, who teach without reward. The 
establishers of these schools have no dependence but what they 
realize by labour, so their means were sadly stinted at first com- 
mencement ; but now, after little more than four months, their 
success has far surpassed their expectations, for by donations 
received from well-wishers to such undertakings, they have been 
enabled to purchase a library for the use of the scholars. The 
library contains many of the most approved works. of the day, 
and numbers about 700. volumes. ing so minute in the 
account of Sunderland Schools, is from the desire felt, that 
young men in other towns, seeing the description, may be 
induced to follow the example, and begin schools of the same 
kind. If such schools were to become general, then might the 
working men of England be as notified for their. intellectual 
knowledge as they are for their unwearied industry. The highest 
praise is due to the young men adopting this mode of instructing 
the rising generation, and it is to be hoped they will live to see 
much that is result from their laudable perseverance in a 
pursuit that is likely to produce the happiest effect in the 
advancement of society. 

Ne tle and Gateshead Typographical Mutual Improvement 
Society.—This society is an example that is peeved deserving 
of the attention of other trades. “ It has,” says one of its 
members, “ been in existence about, six months. - lts small 
library has been formed partly by’ purchase and partly by gifts. 
We hope soon to be able to purchase works more particularly 
connected with our profession, with the view of professional 
improvement.” The leading employers in the town have become 
honorary members. Mr. 6. Pringle, master printer, Gateshead, 
gave the first course of lectures, on “The Formation of 
a 3’ and Mr. Olive Moore, the president, overseer of 
the Newcastle Guardian, is at present delivering a series of 
lectures on “ The Rise and.Progress of the Art of Printing.” 
a may add, that their Report is a beautiful specimen of 

eir art. 


Mutual Improvement Societies—The rapid spread of these 
admirable institutions throughout Yorkshire, during the last 








twelve months, is a noble feature of the working class progress 
of the age. There is scarcely now a town or village in the 
West Riding but can boast of one or more Mutual Improve- 
ment Societies. They are generally started by one or two active 
young men who gradually attract around them a few individuals 
of their class, and, without being dismayed by difficulties or 
looking to others for help, at once hire a room, start classes for 
instruction, give lectures, establish a reading room, and set about 
the formation of a library. Some combine all these objects, 
others are more limited ; but beingas yet only in their infancy, 
have not yet had time fully to develop themselves. We can 
easily perceive that these Mutual Improvement Societies are yet 
to prove the true Educational Institutes of the working men, 
Mechanics’ Institutes have from the first failed in acting upon 
the working class. They commenced with a patronising man- 
ner, which was not much relished, They never seized hold of || 
the people, but were almost exclusively supported by the middle 
class. They were for the aristocracy of the working men, | 
rather than for the mass; and hence they have never been |, 
popular. But these Mutual Improvement Societies come || 
amongst the people themselves, ae up amongst them, and are 
founded by them,—almost exclusively by self-educated men, 
than whom none relish more keenly the pleasures and the || 
advantages of knowledge. In fact, they may be regarded as the | 
Educational Methodism of our day, and in course of time 
cannot fail to exercise a most beneficial influence on the develop- | 
ment of the great working mind of our country. Such societies, || 
we need ‘scarcely say, shall ever have our best wishes and com- | 
mendations, 

Leeds. S.S. 

Progress of the Co-operative Cause —By the Herald of Co- 
operation, the organ of the Leeds Redemption Society, we learn 
with great gratification that that society is not aa in active 
operation, but that numerous branches are springing up, as at 
Birstal, eight miles from Leeds, at North Cove near Howden; 
and that similar branches are in contemplation at Newport, 
Monmouthshire, at Cambridge, Barnsley, and Manchester. 
In London, the Bread League has commenced operations very 
spiritedly, and its doors are besieged with. purchasers; and at 
Elgin, proposals have been issued for the establishment of 
a Working Men’s Provision Association, the capital to be £1000, 
in shares of 20s. By purchasing for cash in the best markets, 
the promoters expect to supply meal, wheat, bread, and groceries, 
at prices below the current ones. A baking establishment is 
included in the proposals. 


_ The National Alliance for promoting a thorough representa- 
tion of the people signalized its public birth, by a meeting at the 
London Tavern, on Wednesday the 3lst of March. It was on? 
of the most crowded and spirited political demonstrations which 
have been witnessed in London for a long time. As the news- 
papers will inform our readers of its proceedings, we merely 
record the fact. William Howitt was in the chair, and the 
meeting was addressed by Thomas Cooper, Henry Vincent, || 
Dr. Epps, Charles Gilpin, Ebenezer Clarke, etc. The speakers || 
appeared all unusually animated by the subject, and the audience || 
to respond enthusiastically. Let the whole country do the || 
same. 
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